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MORALITY FRAGMENTS FROM NORFOLK^ 

In a Commonplace Book compiled by Robert Reynys of Acle, 
Norfolk, toward the end of the fifteenth century and now preserved 
in the Bodleian Library (Tanner MS 407), occur two short pieces of 
verse which are of interest to students of the early English drama. 
In the account of MS 407 given in the Catalogue of the Tanner MSS 
(Oxford, 1860) these pieces are described as follows: 

21. A poem on delight, fol. 43*. 

Begins, "Lo here is a ladde lyght 
Al fresch I 30U plyght." 

22. Epilogue to a miracle play. fol. 44''. 

Begins, " Now wursheppful soueryns that syttyn here in syth 
Lordys and ladyes and frankelens in fay." 

By way of introduction to the text of these poems it will be use- 
ful to present first certain biographical data concerning the compiler 
of the book, gathered from the memoranda relating to business 
transactions, family history, and parochial activities which are 
contained in other portions of the manuscript. Acle (or Accle as it 
is now spelled), the village in which Robert Reynys lived, is situated 
in eastern Norfolk in the Hundred of South Walsham, and was, 
according to Blomefield,^ a market town. 

1 The materials tor this paper were collected by Miss Calderhead some three years 
ago while she was a member of my Middle EngUsh Seminary. Unfortunately she was 
obliged to interrupt her studies before putting her notes into shape for publication. In 
the belief that these pieces of verse are too interesting to be allowed to remain unpub- 
lished, I have embodied in this paper the materials which she has gathered and for which 
she is to be given entire credit, though for the form in which they are presented I am 
wholly responsible. — Cablbton Bbown. 

2 Hist, of the Co. of Norfolk, XI, 93. 

1] 1 [Modern Philoloqy, May, 1916 



2 Iris G. Calderhead 

Robert Reynys was the son of John and Alice Reynys, to whom 
ten children were born as follows: John, Robert, Katharine, James, 
John, Thomas, Margaret, Alice, . Margery, and Jane. From the 
repetition of the name John one may infer that the eldest son died 
in childhood, so that Robert was the eldest surviving son. The 
death of Robert's mother is recorded as follows : 

[fol. 8a] ObitMS Alicie Reynys Anno domini Millesimo CCCC™° Septua- 

die mercurij 

gesimo Tercio Et Anno vegni regis Edwardi iiij*'. xiij°. in ffesto Bancti Edwardi 
Regis et martins cnius Anime propicietur deus. Amen. 

Four years later comes the record of his father's death : 

[fol. 166] ObitMs lohannis Rejmys Anno domini Millesimo CCCC"° 
Septuagesimo Septimo Et Anwo legni vegis Edwardi iiij". xvij". xij™° die 
Mensis Maij in festo Sanctorum Nerei et Achillei atq«e pancraci/ die lune 
gandowe]?] cuius Anime propicietur Deus. Amen. 

The year of Robert Reynys' bijth is not given, but may be deter- 
mined approximately from the date of his marriage, of which he 
makes record as follows : 

die lune 
[fol. 8a] ij dayes In festo Sancti Sampsonis episcopi et con- 

after S. A. fessons [July 28] Roberd Reynys maryed Anno 
[i.e., after St. domini Millesimo CCCC"° Septuagesimo 
Anne's day.] Primo. 

On the fairly probable assumption that he was between twenty- 
one and twenty-six years of age at the time of his marriage, the date 
of his birth may be placed between 1445 and 1450. It is odd that 
in this entry Reynys should omit to mention his wife's name, but 
elsewhere we learn that it was Emma. According to an entry on 
fol. 166, her death occurred May 27, 1479; the names of their chil- 
dren are added as follows: John, John, William, Thomas, and Lewis. 

Though Robert Reynys' occupation is nowhere stated, his father 
was a carpenter,' and there is reason to suppose that he followed the 
same trade himself. At least we find him making a covenant a 
few days before his father's death for the purchase of his property, 
including "his place in the Market." This document is sufiiciently 
interesting to be quoted in full. The list of landed property which 

■ In the list of witnesses (fol. 49) to the purchase by Robert Reynys of certain lands 
and tenements from "Cecilie Grene Wedowe" in 1469 the name of "John Reynys 
Carpenter" stands first among the laymen. 
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Morality Fragments from Norfolk 3 

it contains would indicate that John Reynys was fairly well to do 
for a person of the artisan class. 

[fol. 506] Memorandum that the First day of May Amio legni regis 
Edwardi iiij.'* post conquestum xvij". Roberd Rejmys of Acle made A 
Covenaunt with his Fader lohn Reynys be his lyue And bowte of hym his 
place in the Market with the gardeynys and Clossej as it lyeth conteynyth ij 
rodis with j d. of Rent be yeer takyng of lohn Tjmwhyte for the lane that 
goyth owte his place to Rekyslane conteyneth j yarde in brede with xvij 
acres of Ariable lond in dyuers peces clepyd Andrewelond Fre. Also Another 
Tenement clepyd Baronys with the Closse longyag therto as it lyeth in 
Kyrgate. Item ij rodes of marsshe clepyd A Stardole as it lyeth in the 
Marm. Item dim. rod of marsshe clepyd a pytell with wode lyeth at Nether- 
gate. With alle other Comodyes and vayles that to the forseyd place 
longyth or perteynyth with alle nessarys that ben rote fast and nayle fast 
lyke as lohn Reynys held it. For the weche seyd place gardeynys Close5 
londes tenementes pytell marsshes and Rentes the seyd Roberd schall paye 
or do pay xxxvj li. of lawfuU mony of ynglond for hym aftyr his deceasse 
Acordyng to his wyll as it Apperith in his Testement how it schall be payed 
And disposyd for hym. of the weche seyd summe the forseyd Roberd payed 
in the seyd first yeer At his dirige and berying And at his Terment day And 
for provyng his Testement and for A quetans with other dyuers costes and 
paymentes as it Apperit in wrytyng x h. Ferthermore the forseyd Roberd 
must paye yeerly At the fest of Seynt lohn Baptist iiij marke tyll the seyd 
summe of xxxvj li. be full payed and contentyd Acordyng to his wyll. This 
witnessyth lohn Hendy of Mowton William Suffolk of Heygham Jamus 
Reynys lohn Reynys the yonger and other. Joven the day and yeer beforn 
specityed. 

Of all the information concerning Robert Reynys which is to be 
gleaned from these memoranda the most important item, in its 
bearing upon the pieces of verse we are about to consider, is the 
discovery of his official position as one of the wardens of the parish 
church. As will be seen from the following entries, his father had 
held the same office before him, so that it came to Robert in a sense 
by natural succession. 

[fol. 16] lohn Reynys lohn Goodwyn taylowr and Herry Brandon Chirche- 
reves dedyn maken the Batylment of the stepyll weche coste- drow to the 
valow of xvj li. Anno domini Milksimo CCCC°. Septuagesimo ij '''•. 

lohn Hendy Roberd Reynys and William Pey Chirchereves bowte 

hoU sute 

A vestement of Red velvet pouderyd w' floures of gold complet y' is [to] 
seyn A Cope A Chesapyll and ij tonekyllys with Aubis Amys stolys and 
parabys longyng to y" same y'» was don y* thur[s]day nest Aftyr alle 
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4 Iris G. Calderhead 

Seyntes the prec' of the same vestement is xxiij li. y'' don Anno domini 
Millesimo CCCC"° Septuagesimo quarto [altered from "Secundo"].' 

The simplicity of the social organization in this Norfolk town 
revealed by these entries is worthy of remark in passing. Of the 
churchwardens whose names are here set down, one is the carpenter 
John Reynys, another is "John Goodwyn taylour," and a third — 
John Hendy — is elsewhere (fol. 40) designated as a smith. 

The duties of the fifteenth-century churchwardens included not 
only the disbursement of sums for parish expenses but also the rais- 
ing of the necessary funds for this purpose. Various means were 
resorted to for this end, and among these one of the most popular 
was the parish play. A considerable proportion of the records of 
dramatic performances collected by Mr. Chambers^ are taken, it 
will be observed, from churchwardens' account books. In many 
parishes the churchwardens kept on hand a stock of properties to be 
used in these performances. And wherever such plays were given 
it was the churchwardens who looked after the incidental expenses 
and took charge of the receipts. 

The second of the pieces printed below was clearly designed to be 
spoken as the Epilogue of one of these parish plays. It concludes 
with an invitation to an "Ale," the proceeds of which were to go to 
the benefit of "holy chirche." This was a common practice : Bishop 
Hobhouse, in discussing the financial arrangements of the mediaeval 
parish, declares that "The Church Ale was, by the end of the 15th 
Century, the most universal Churchwardens' resort for eliciting the 
bounty of the parish."' Accordingly it is an easy matter to under- 
stand how a copy of this Epilogue should be found in the Common- 
place Book of Robert Reynys, churchwarden. For aught we know 
the proceeds from the very "Ale" which is here proclaimed may have 
gone toward the purchase of the red vestments for which Reynys 
and his fellow-wardens in 1474 expended the sum of £23. The 
Catalogue of the Tanner MSS terms this the "Epilogue to a miracle 

' In Blomefleld's account of the parish of Accle one finds both of these expenditures 
mentioned: "The battlements of the steeple made by the church raves in 1472 cost 161." 
(.Hist, of the Co. of Norfolk, XI, 94). "A "whole suit of vestments of red velvet was 
bought in 1474" (ibid,, XI, 95). 

2 Mediaeval Stage, II, App. X. 

' Eight Eev. Bp. E. Hobhouse, Church-Wardena' Accounts of Croacombe, etc., Somer- 
set Record Soc., IV (1890), p. xiil. 
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Morality Fragments from Norfolk 5 

play," but the text itself hardly warrants such a definite statement. 
The play which preceded may have been a morality quite as well as 
a miracle play. Indeed, this detached Epilogue is so general in its 
terms thdt it could have been appended to any play given for the 
sake of raising funds for parish expenses. Possibly it was kept on 
hand by the churchwardens as a convenient form for use on repeated 
occasions. 

The "poem on delight," which immediately precedes the Epi- 
logue in Reynys' book, is Ukewise dramatic in character, and appears 
to be an extract from a morality play. "Delight" announces him- 
self in the typical introductory speech of a morality character: 

Wyl je knowe what I hyght 
My name seres is delyght. 

One may compare for example the words with which Delight's 
prototype, "Lust and Lykynge," in Mundus et Infans introduces 
himself to the audience: 

A ha! now Lust and Lykyng is my name 
I am as fresshe as flourys in Maye. 

The phrase "Holy quod sche" at the beginning of the second stanza 
is not altogether clear. The most probable explanation is that the 
preceding line, "I hope not ful holy," is not a part of the speech of 
Delight, but was interjected by one of the virtuous characters in 
the play, who scented danger in the entrance of Delight. Her 
deprecatory interruption is treated with scorn by Delight: " 'Holy,' 
did she say? No indeed, this does not belong to me but only sport, 
mirth, and play." 

The rest of the lines were spoken by Delight without further 
interruption. In their spirit and vigor they will bear comparison 
with any similar passages in the extant moralities. Reynys, we 
may easily believe, admired the pictorial quality and the swing of 
this speech, and for this reason copied it in his book. The Epilogue, 
on the other hand, has no literary merit and probably owes its pres- 
ervation, as has been suggested above, to practical considerations. 

The stanza divisions in the speech of Delight are indicated in the 
MS by paragraph marks, but two, sometimes three, lines are run 
together. In printing this text I have divided the lines and have 
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6 Iris G. Calderhead 

introduced marks of punctuation. Italics are used in all cases where 
contractions have been expanded. Reynys uses y without distinc- 
tion for both y and/>, but I have restored the^ft wherever it belongs. 

I 

[fol. 436] Lo here is a ladde lyght, 

Al fresch I jou plyght, 
galant & loly. 
4 Wyl 36 knowe what I hyght ? 
My name seres is delyght. 
I hope not ful holy. 

Holy, qwod sche ? nay let be! 
8 be Crist, it acordyth not v/iih me, 
but sporte, myrthe and play 
me reioyceth for to see; 
Pe worldes wunderes and vanyte, 
12 ther-inne delyght I ay. 

ffor me semet it is to delyght 
to be-helde Pe firmament lyght, 
the cours of sterrys to kenne, 
16 The sunne with his bemys bryght, 
Pe mone how he refulsyth pe nyght, 
the plane tes in her circumferens renne. 

The skyes in her coloures rake,' 
20 Pe therke^ sladdes' of clowdes blake — 

this reioyceth me above; 

Than of the erthe delyght I take 

to see the florente'' wodes Ver leves shake, 
24 the ryveres rennyng by, Per-inne dyuers fysshes move. 

I se these hey hyllys wher is the holsom ayer, 
be-nethe the redolent medowes viiih ther flowres fayer, 
pe therke mystes how it ascendys. 
28 In the valeys of the comys ylke ayer, 
I se dyuers fowlys to Pe wodes repayer — 
Per swetly syngang me mekyl a-mendys. 

■ Move rapidly (O.E. racian). 

2 Cf . Ludua Cooent., ed. Halllwell, bottom of p. 170: "To marre jow In a thyrke 
myste." 

• Cf. Gower, Conf. Am., IV, 2727: "And talleth into slades depe." 

' The loop at the end ol this word is the same as that which elsewhere stands for -es. 
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I se in these gay gardeynes wher holsum erbys spryng, 
32 Pese pereres, Pe pomeres, Pe venys Pat swete frutes brynges, 

the reed rosys and the lelyes whyte. 

I se in Pe gret see ther shyppys euer seyljmg, 

Also how it ebbyt & flowit & fysshes Perin swymmyng — 
36 the whawys how they waltyr, and se the qwall fyght. 

[fol. 44] In Pe hore hethys I se the hare sterte, 

the forant' dere huntyd, the bukke and the harte 
and the swyfte grefoundes^ renne — 
40 The foxe huntyd with howndes in Pe gret couerte, 
the swyfte flyght of hawkes, Pe fowlys reuerte, 
the fawkoneres rennjmg throw thykke & throwe thyone. 

Also I am gretly delyghtand 
44 In fayer courses swyftly renand, 

in hameys gledryng bryght, 

Stately howsys beheldand, 

glased with storys glasand, 
48 pynnakelys ful of fanys' gloriously dyght. 

Precyos a-ray, that plesyth me gretly, 
the swet musyauns in dyuers melody, 
the cumlynesse of iche creature, 
52 And Pe bewte of women specyaly, 

with ther whyte pappys pappyd vp prately — 
Pat passeth al other as me semet in sure. 

Me seyng now these solacioMS sythys, 
56 ther-for in hem al my delyght is 

so souereynlyche a-bouene alle. 

This warlde so preciously pyght is, 

Periime delyght I with alle myn mythis, 
60 As for wele most speciall. 

II 

[fol. 446] Now wursheppful souereyns Pat syttyn here in syth, 

lordys and ladyes and frankelens in fay, 
With alle maner of Abesyans we recomaunde vs ryght 
4 plesantly to joure persones that present ben in play. 
And for joure soferyng sylens that je han kept Pis day, 
in pleyng of our play with owte ony resystens, 

' =farand, "flne-looking." 

'Ct. "grifhoundes," King AlUaunder, vs. 5284 (MS Laud Misc. 622). 

' Banners. 
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8 Iris G. Caldekhead 

Derely we thank 30W with myght as we may, 
8 and for joure laudabyl lystenyng in good audiens 
that we haue had this day. 
And if we haue passyd ony poynt in oure pleyng, 
or moved ony materes in oure seyng 
12 that schuld be to 3oure personys displesyng, 
We be-seche 30U reporte it not away. 

For trewly oure entent was wel to do, 

and if ony fawte be Per fowndyn it is oure neglygensy 
16 And short tyme avysement causet also, 

for lytell tyme of lemyng we haue had sekerly. 

And euery man is not expert in eloquensy 

to vtterjTi his mater gayly on to joiu-e audiens. 
20 Wherfor we be-seche jou of joure gret gentry 

the best to reporte of vs in oure absens, 

in euery ilke a place. 

Souereyns alle in same, 
24 je that ame come to sen oure game, 

we pray 30U alle in goddys name 

to drynke ar je pas. 

For an Ale is here ordeyned be a comely assent 
28 for alle maner of people Pat apperyn here pis day, 
Vnto holy chirche to ben in-cressement 
alle that excedith pe costes of oure play. 

When the language of these two pieces is compared, certain 
differences of dialect appear. The forms in the Epilogue, on the one 
hand, show no variation from the dialect of Reynys himself, as it 
is exemplified in the personal memoranda in MS Tanner 407. But 
when one turns to the speech of Delight one notes, mingled with 
the East Midland forms, certain indications of Northern dialect: 

(1) present indicative, third person singular, ascendys, amendys; 

(2) present indicative, plural, bryng[es];^ (3) present participle, 
delyghtand, renand, beheldand, glasand, syngang{f). So far as the 
participial forms are concerned, one might regard -ande as East 
Anglian quite as well as Northern.^ Frequent instances of participles 

■ Possibly the loop at the end of this word is merely a scribal error for a final e, as 
in the case of "florente" (vs. 23). It is only in this way that this word could be made 
to rime with apryng, seylyng, and swymmyng. 

•Thus T. L. K. Oliphant remarks: "In Lincolnshire and East Angilia this [ende] 
was often supplanted by the Danish ande" (Old and Mid. Eng., ed. 1878, p. 148; cf. 
also p. 355). 
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in -ande are to be noted in the Norfolk Gild Documents,' for example, 
folowande (p. 15), brennand (p. 16), brennande (p. 17). The occur- 
rence of -t endings in the present, indicative, third person singular 
(semet, ebbyt, flowit) and the single instance of qu (<0.E. hw) might 
also be explained on the basis of either Northern or East Anglian 
dialect.^ Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that in the Memoranda 
these forms do not appear. 

Some difference between the forms in the speech of Delight and 
those of the Reynys Memoranda might perhaps be accounted for by 
supposing an interval of time rather than a change of dialect. But 
such an explanation is found to be unsatisfactory when one com- 
pares their usage in the matter of final -n in the infinitive and the 
present indicative, plural. In the case of two documents composed 
within the same district but at different times, the earlier would, of 
course, show a larger percentage of final -n's. But Delight's speech, 
in which according to this hypothesis archaisms would be expected, 
shows not a single instance of final -n either in the infinitive or in the 
present indicative, plural. In the Epilogue, on the other hand, we 
find: present, indicative, plural, ben, han, arne, apperyn, syttyn; 
infinitives, ben, sen, utteryn. These verb-forms in -n are also fre- 
quent in the Memoranda. A further indication that this poem was 
not composed in Norfolk appears in the word forant (vs. 38), which 
is to be identified, I think, with the adjective farand, a word of dis- 
tinctly northern provenance. 

But whatever the district in which this poem was composed, the 
text as we have it shows a decided predominance of East Midland 
forms. This mixture of dialect, however, is precisely what would 
be expected in view of the fact that the present fragment was tran- 
scribed by a Norfolk man. 

Iris G. Calderhead 

lEd. Tovamln Smith, E.E.T.S., Orig. Ser. 40. 

2 Cf. such East Midland texts as the Brome MS (ed. L. T. Smith, A Commonplace 
Book of the XV. Cent.) and Sloane MS 2593 (ed. T. Wright, Songa and Carols, Warton 
Club). 



